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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 



An English Journal of Sociology. — Both for its importance as a biblio- 
graphical item, and as an index of the present sociological outlook in England, 
we present in full the following publishers' announcement : 

Messrs. Sherratt & Hughes have much pleasure in announcing that they will 
publish, on January 15, 1908, The Sociological Review, which will be the only 
journal of its kind in this country. While France, Italy, Germany, the United 
States, and other countries have for some years supported sociological publica- 
tions, no periodical covering the whole field of sociology, and devoted to 
sociology alone, is at present published in Great Britain. Naturally, many of the 
subjects which the Review will cover are already represented in the journals 
of various specialisms, but the purpose of the Review will be to touch each 
specialism at a point where it comes into contact with general sociology. It 
does not lie within its province to cater for the detailed investigations of the 
regular specialist, but rather to offer him a common ground whereon he may 
discuss his principles and results with the representatives of other specialisms in 
the presence of those interested in sociology at large. But from this point of 
view much of what is written and said under the title of ethics, economics, juris- 
prudence, and political science ; many results of the history of religion, literature, 
and art ; many of the conclusions of anthropology, and the social applications of 
biology and psychology fall within the sociological purview. In particular, the 
conductors of the Review hope to show that the problems of the day may be 
just as much objects of a detached and impartial scientific interest as any period 
in past history, or any phase of primitive life. 

Thus to bring together the manifold investigations of the problems of human 
society and so focus their results as to throw light upon the broad principles of 
social philosophy and their application in practical life, is the outstanding 
problem of sociology to the solution of which it is the aim of The Sociological 
Review to contribute. 

As the organ of the Sociological Society, the Review takes the place of 
the annual volume of Sociological Papers in which the proceedings of the 
Society have hitherto been published, and of which three volumes have appeared. 
As the work of the Society has grown it has been more and more felt by the 
council that a record of transactions alone did not adequarely cover the field. 
Much that is of interest in oral discussion is of less value in the form of print, 
and conversely, there is often matter suitable for a Reviezv which would be out 
of place in the meetings of the Society. The Sociological Review will have the 
material contributed at meetings to draw upon, but will also be able to go 
farther afield and obtain articles from those who are not able to read papers, 
and in this way it is hoped will become the mouthpiece of the whole sociological 
movement in this country. Further, it is an integral part of the work of a 
Review to give an adequate account of contemporary literature and of the 
periodical publications which deal with sociological problems. Every effort will 
be made by the editorial committee to make the Review on this side a record, 
as complete as possible, of contemporary sociology. 

The Positive Philosophy of Penal Law. — The same criterion should be 
used to explain criminality that is used to explain genius. The true cause of the 
success of the genius is anterior to him ; his work is a synthesis, an acceleration 
of ideas and sentiments that already existed and were in a process of develop- 
ment among a people. It is necessary to seek the cause of criminality, also, in 
the social environment ; the anthropological, organic, and psychic characters are 
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only the tendencies due to heredity, which can develop or fail to develop, 
according as they find or fail to find favorable soil. 

The social environment is the deciding factor in determining the criterion 
of crime, in defining the essence of criminality, and in determining the various 
manifestations and transformations of criminality. The normal individual does 
not exist. All individuals are more or less a collection of vices and virtues. 
The point at which just action degenerates into criminal action cannot be deter- 
mined. The criterion of criminality, therefore, cannot be something absolute, 
but it changes with time, place, and people. A crime may be defined as the 
action of a person who, on account of particular psycho-organic conditions and 
special conditions of the physico-social environments, conflicts with the ethico- 
social standards sanctioned by a given people at a given historic period. A legal 
crime is a violation of the positive law ; a natural crime is conflict with the 
ethico-social ideals, customs, and morality of a given period. The progress of 
civilization does not eliminate crime ; only the form is changed. 

Education is one of the multiple coefficiencies of moral redemption. The 
force of heredity decreases and the force of education increases with ascent in 
the zoological scale. Melioration in economic conditions is the principal means 
of arresting the development of criminality. The influence of physical factors is 
indirect and diminishes in direct ratio to the progress in civilization, because 
the individual becomes more subject to historical and social factors, and less 
subject to natural agents. 

Sociology ought to be the fundamental guide in the study of criminality 
from the etiological, as well as from the therapeutic point of view, for the legis- 
lator as well as for the scholar. — Francesco Cosentini, "La philosophic positive 
du droit penal," Revue Internationale sociologie, Vol. 15, p. 707, October, 1907. 

E. H. S. 

Trade-Unionism in Germany. — Trade-unionism in Germany, though of 
more recent origin than in England, has outstripped the latter both numerically 
and proportionally. Germany shows an army of 2,300,000 organized workmen, 
or about 30 per cent, of the workers, occupied in trade and commerce. England 
has 1,900,000 organized workers, or somewhat less than 30 per cent, of the 
laborers, in unions. The advance of the movement is typified by the German 
centralized unions, few of which existed before 1890 when they had 250,000 
members, against a membership of 1,797,285 in 1906. The majority of the 
present-day unions are children of the movement promoted at the end of the 
sixties of the last century by the leaders of the Social Democracy. Those estab- 
lished at that time were suppressed by the government, because the states 
of the Empire allowed of no free federation of independent societies dealing with 
public affairs. In 1899, when these laws were abrogated, these trade-unions 
became in fact Socialist unions. The shortsighted opportunist politics of Bis- 
marck, which sought to lull the German workers into tame submission by granting 
them beneficent insurance regulations, etc., could not stop the movement. The 
unions still find a work to do in "friendly benefits" and in keeping the wages 
above the level fixed by the "iron wages law." The sum total of the expenditure 
of the sixty-six German centralized unions in 1906 was 36,963,413 marks. Fight- 
ing spirit and fighting efficiency are two different things, and to gauge the eco- 
nomic effect of the increasing number of wage movements in Germany requires 
more than a few summary figures. The direction of the current indicates 
economic progress for the workers. — Ed. Bernstein, in Contemporary Review, 
November, 1907. L. W. 

The Scope and the Importance to the State of the Science of National 
Eugenics. — There is still another science which calls for support and 
sympathy ; which in the near future will demand its endowments, its special 
laboratory, its technical library, its enthusiastic investigators, and its proper 
share in the curriculum of academic studies — the science of mankind. What 
weight has philosophy, anthropology, or political economy at present in the 
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field of statesmanship? And is not the lesson of history rather that of example 
and analogy than of true explanation and measurement of national evolution ? 

The primary purpose of statecraft is to insure that the nation as a whole 
shall possess sanity; it must be sound in body and sound in mind. No success 
will attend our attempts to understand past history, to cast light on present 
racial changes, or to predict future development, if we leave out of account the 
biological factors. 

Francis Galton, in. establishing a laboratory for the study of national 
eugenics in the University of London, has defined this new science as "the study 
of agencies under social control that may improve or impair the racial qualities of 
future generations, either physically or mentally." The word "eugenic" here has 
the double sense of the English well bred, goodness of nature, and goodness of 
nurture. Our science does not propose to confine its attention to problems of 
inheritance only, but to deal also with problems of environment and of nurture. 

The university is the true field for the study of those agencies which may 
improve or impair our racial qualities. To become a true science, you must 
remove our study from the strife of parties, from the conflict of creeds, from 
false notions of charity, or the unbalanced impulses of sentiment. You must 
treat it with the observational caution and critical spirit that you give to other 
branches of biology. 

In every branch of science there exist, I believe, three chief stages of 
development: (1) The ideological, when men have formed ideas about phe- 
nomena on the basis of very limited experience, when they spend their time 
and energy in discussing these ideas without much reference to the phenomena 
themselves ; (2) the observational, a stage fundamental toward any really 
scientific theory of nature, when men merely observe phenomena critically, and 
record and describe their sequences ; (3) the metrical, when men proceed 
from observation to measurement, to accurate numerical expression of the 
sequences involved. Any branch of science, until it reaches its third or metrical 
stage of development, is incomplete. There are few departments of scientific 
investigation which provide so thoroughly for discipline in all the three branches 
of science as biology ; this is particularly true of its applications to man. 

The material of this new science of eugenics, both physical and psychical, 
may be provided by every large school and university ; its methods must be those 
applicable to mass observations, that is to say, those actuarial methods applied to 
biological data, which we now term the methods of biometry; the definiteness 
of its aims and conclusions is illustrated in its adducing evidence and proving : 
(1) that man varies; (2) that these variations, favorable or unfavorable, are 
inherited ; and (3) that they are selected — thus applying to national growth the 
Darwinian hypothesis concerning the individual that the sounder one has 
more chance of surviving in the contest with physical and organic environment. 
It is therefore better able to produce and rear offspring, which in their turn 
inherit its advantageous characters. Profitable variations are thus seized on by 
natural selections, and perpetuated by heredity. 

As to variation, in both men and women, its extent has been measured by 
the biometric school in nearly two hundred cases. The variability in any single 
local race of men amounts from 4 or 5 to 15 or 20 per cent, of the absolute value 
of the character. 

As to the inheritance of variations in men, there appears no doubt that good 
and bad physique (physical), the liability to and immunity from disease (patho- 
logical), and the moral characters and the mental temperament (psychical) 
are inherited and with much the same intensity. 

As to rational selection, in order that it should be suspended, it is not 
sufficient to reduce the selective death-rate ; it is necessary that the relative 
fertility of the unfit should be higher than that of the fit. It is at once obvious 
(from table showing comparison of fertility of deaf-mutes, tuberculous, criminal, 
and insane stocks with that of more normal classes, that degenerate stocks under 
present social conditions are not short-lived ; they live to have more than the 
normal size of family. Natural selection is largely suspended, but not the 
inheritance of degeneracy nor the fertility of the unfit. On the contrary, there is 
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more than a suspicion of the suspension of the fertility of the fit. Every condi- 
tion which makes for bad nurture as well as bad nature seems to emphasize the 
birth-rate. 

As we have found conscientiousness is inherited so I have little doubt that 
the criminal tendency descends in stock. We cannot reform the criminal, nor 
cure the insane, from the standpoint of heredity ; the taint varies not with their 
moral or mental conduct. 

The biological factors are dominant in the evolution of mankind ; these, and 
these alone, can throw light on the rise and fall of nations, on racial progress, 
and national degeneracy. Consciously or unconsciously, we have suspended the 
racial purgation maintained in less developed communities by natural selection. 
We return our criminals after penance, our insane and tuberculous after 
"recovery," to their old lives ; we have the mentally defective flotsam on the 
flood-tide of primordial passions. 

The time seems upon us when the biological sciences shall begin to do for 
man what the physical have done for more than a century ; when they shall aid 
him in completing his mastery of his organic development, as the physical 
sciences have largely taught him to control his inorganic environment. To bring 
this about we need above all two factors : first a knowledge of inheritance, varia- 
tions, selections, and fertility in man, and the relation of these results to racial 
efficiency ; second, an altered tone with regard to those phases of our sexual life 
upon which the health and welfare of the nation as a whole so largely depend. — 
Karl Pearson, in Popular Science Monthly, November, 1907. G. A. S. 

Back to the Land. — American competition in agriculture is largely respon- 
sible for European rural depopulation since i860. France and Germany have 
avoided these consequences somewhat by protective duties, and Austria by 
the development of home industries. "How can the land be managed and 
employed that it shall be made to pay ?" Ownership of land is only secondarily 
a stimulus to agricultural success. One hundred years ago, a peasant proprietary 
was unable to cope with capitalistic competition, and it is not likely it could 
now. The failure of ordinary tillage in England to be remunerative means a 
demand for new crops, and new methods both of tillage and of marketing ; and the 
small proprietor is not the person to attempt anything new. Some industries 
of Europe have not suffered from American competition, as cultivation of the 
vine, of flowers, and Danish dairy farming and poultry raising ; but the small 
holder in England can hardly market his goods at a sufficient price to pay, as 
compared with the extensive dealer. But very small holdings or allotments, 
producing for home consumption only, are not open to this objection. It adds 
to the family income, to the stability of life, and gives a wholesome and attrac- 
tive home interest. Rapid transit makes this possible also for many artisans. 
Subsistence farming is capable of indefinite extension. Mill's objections will not 
now apply with the new attitude toward the doctrine of free trade and the bug- 
bears of the wages fund and overpopulation theories. Its tendency to check the 
fluidity of labor would not offset its advantages. — W. Cunningham, in Economic 
Review, October, 1907. L. L. B. 



